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Working Party 


Tabor HOUSE at Poperinghe, to those who visit it 
for the first time. is an experience; to those who know it well, 
perhaps from the days of its beginning, to set foot in it is 
like coming home. The melancholy fact about it in these 
stringent times 18 that so few visitors of either kind are 
repared 10 undertake a journey nearly three times as expen- 
sive as between the wars. From early in 1930, when Tubby 
and Neville Talbot, co-founders of the House, took joyful 
possession again with a party of Toc H padres, until the 
very сус of the second world war, the tide of pilgrimage set 
towards Flanders almost every week-end from spring to 
autumn and sometimes even in the depth of winter. Men 
and women came back not merely with а memory which they 
would always cherish but often with a deeper understanding 
of Toc H and new light on its present problems because 
they had walked and talked in the rooms and the garden of 
its birthplace. Younger members nowadavs have not yet 
known, and can scarcely believe, how much this place can 
mean. А really determined effort needs now to be made, in 
the face of all difficulties, to compass a pilgrimage to 
Poperinghe. 
Setting Sail 

On the evening of Easter Monday a party of eight greeted 
each other at Victoria Station. There were three members’ of 
the Toc H staff, Peter and Padre Cliff and Barkis: there was 
Jock, a schoolmaster, and John, a Cambridge undergraduate: 
therc werc three senior boys from Jock’s school, Malcolm and 
Geoff and Roy. They were bound by the Dunkirk train- 
ferry for Poperinghe, where they were to join two others 
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who had gone ahead a few days before—Ben, the arch; 
and Harry, an ‘old sweat’ from Flanders fields. Meet, 


They were no ordinary pilgrimage, still less touri 
pleasure trip, though they went as pilgrims in s 
found much pleasure in their time together. 
merely а working-party, bent on а job of work 
actually saved the Old House funds a good deal of пов 
and by which their fellow-members who visit Flanders will 
benefit for a good many years to come—the cleaning and re. 
decorating of the Upper Room, the very heart of Talbot 
House. 


sts on à 
pirit and 
They were 
which has 


^A little after midnight, as the train-ferry cast off from its 
quay in Dover Harbour the party sat drinking coffee in the 
tiny third-class saloon, and as their craft ran into heavy seas 
immediately outside the harbour mouth the three schoolboy 
members had just got their teeth into fried sausages and 
onions. They had struck the tail of yesterday's gale, and now 
the cups began to slop over and the plates to run up and 
down the table as the “На ев” were hastily put up round it. 
Then, down the heaving plattorm alongside the anchored 
Paris train below decks, they made their way in good order 
to their uneasy roost in the bowels of the ship. For the next 
hours they were rocked violently to sleep while big waves in 
regular succession exploded against the steel walls of their 
bedroom, making it shudder. lt was rather like trying to rest 


2 - . 
beside а field battery in action. 


In smoother water under the lee of the French coast the 
party became vertical for breakfast at 3 a.m.; there had been 
no casualties among them in the night. Then they boarded 
two waiting cars and drove swiftly across the dark and 
sodden low country, through the battered ramparts and 
blitzed streets of Bergues, the silent square of Steenvoorele, 
past the frontier posts of France and Belgium and at fast 


drew up, in a watery rose of daybreak. at the big white 
doors of Talbot House. 


Unpacked and a few even shaved, with breakfast cooked 
and eaten, they got down to the job under the orders of 
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Ben, their foreman, who also proved to be the most redoubt- 
able worker of them all. The Upper Room had already been 
dismantled. Its furniture was stacked in apparent disorder, 
roughly covered in crumpled hessian; it had to be shifted 
often as the work progressed. Carpets and hangings were 
folded on the landing below and precious fittings stowed in 
safety. А two-storey scaffolding of trestle-tables and planks 
was erected, and moved and re-erected again 
give access to the two lower 
tiers of the great sloping roof. 
At many moments it looked 
precarious and at one, when 
a springy plank parted 
company in the middle, 
Geoff made a ballet-dancer's 
recovery. Two long stout 
planks, high above the floor, 
bridged the lofts at either 
end of the Upper Room and 
formed a cat-walk for the 
more active who dealt with 
the top section up to the roof 
tree. 


and again, to 


‘A two-storey scaffolding.” 


The first process was simple, dirty and very wet—to scrub 
and scrape off all the old whitewash and the strips of paper 
which covered the joints and many flaws in this steep wooden 
ceiling. The Room was cold enough, for there was frost on 
the grass outside and not only the end windows but trap- 
doors to the gutters on either side were open; the buckets of 
water, were cold to match. But everyone worked with a 
will and circulation was maintained bv unlimited clbow 
grease. 


Hard behind these workers came the squad which relined 
the cracks in the wet surface with long strips of gummed 
paper, and then the painters with their buckets of white- 
wash and white paint. Ав section by section was got readv 
the workers followed up so close that everyone was soon 
bedewed with "gentle rain from heaven” and "spotted like а 
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pard” with white splashes; the floor took on a slippery Sin o 

grey mud. Peter's. battle-dress and Ben's dungarces, Y 

overall and Cliffs second-best sports coat quickly shared vi: 

season's fashion for spots. 
Cook-house 


At mid-morning and mid-afternoon work was interrupted 
by a shout of “Tea up!” They trooped down the ladder. 
like stairs to the landing below for their cup of ‘char’ out of 
a blue enamel coffee-pot—tea as thick as ‘Sergeant Major 
as reviving as ‘Mother's’. This was the work of Harry, as 
practised a hand as any old soldier. He had taken command 
of the cook-house from the start and did most of the shopping 
triumphantly in his own language. i 

Months ago the Old House Committee at home had 
discussed ways to reduce the cost of pilgrimage and had 
decided to build a kitchen, in which "self-cookers” (to use 
a phrase of Youth Hostels) could prepare their own food and 
avoid the cost of more elaborate meals outside. It now 
stands, to Ben's design, excellently placed in the space 
between the ‘Slessorium’ (bathroom) and the old wash- 
house (former pilgrims wil! instantlv picture the spot) facing 
on to the garden. The working party were the first visitors 
to see and approve, but they had not the luck to be its first 
users. For, owing to a shortage of zinc in Belgium as celse- 
where in the world, the roof was not finished and weather- 
proof: that was actually done just before they left. But the 
old wash-house, cluttered already with a vast boiler like one 
of Emmers engines, filled the bill capitally. There Harry 
presided, crouched over a bucket spud-peeling, or knocking 
up wonderfully savoury messes on а range temporarily 
installed. The range itself, a gay Belgian affair of white tiles 
and chromium fittings, was a triumph. For it had been put 
in ош way by good Belgian friends in the nick of time. 
secondhand for five pounds—a saving of thirty on the 
original estimate for a gas cooker and plumbing. "The next 
party will find it installed in the new kitchen, among all 
reasonable resources of civilised housekeeping, and should be 
really thankful. Meanwhile the wash-house was far the 
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warmest place on the premises, even if one had to face a 
dash of snow or slect to rcach it. Orderly duty there 
(according to Peter's rota) was no hardship and any missing 
workman was under suspicion of having slipped out “to give 
Harry а hand”. ‘Self-cooking’ is likely to take on. 


The Room ready 


Work went on apace, 
interrupted only for sleep, 
meals and brief shopping 
excursions in the town. 
People in Poperinghe know 
much about their neigh- 
bours and were soon aware 
of what the mad English 
were up to now. Some 
were amused, others were 
депшілсіу impressed, one at 
least tapped his forehead 
with a significant gesture. 
The only thing which 
blotted the copybook of 
Тос ІН? reputation was а wn ne A o 
gentle dew of whitewash “What the mad English were up to." 
which splashed the clothes 
of two passing ladies, when a workman emptied his bucket 
too cagerly into the gutter above. In truth the pavement at 
the front door did gradually take on the look of a seagull’s 
roost and wise passers-by gave it a wide berth. 


By tea-time on Friday, a good deal before schedule, the 
walls and beams of the Upper Room were all gleaming white, 
spotless (except to expert eves) as none of us had ever seen 
them before. The débris had been swept and carted away, 
and all hands were on their knees scrubbing the rough, 
stained boards clean. Then the furnishings came back to 
their historic places, the great red curtains were rehung, the 
Carpenter’s Bench dressed again with its blue and white 
frontal and its altar linen. The carpets went down as the 
floor dried. New candles were set in sockets, while Malcolm 
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played an old hymn-tune or two on the battered harmo 
The light above the sanctuary Was switched on and the Mag, 
stood back to look upon the beautiful scene which is g, rå 
to so many in fact and, through pictures, to many das 
more all round the world. å 


nium, 


ата; 


| "The walls and beams of the Upper Room all gleaming white.” 


Each day had started, when the familiar chimes rang on 
the stairs, with Holy Communion celebrated by Cliff, and 
with one or other member as server. They had “rigged 
church” for this on the landing, overlooking the garden, on 
the very spot where the Carpenter's Bench had served as 
altar in the earliest months of the House’s existence, before 
the Upper Room had been made safe for use in 1916. On 
this Friday evening the working-party dined merrily together 
at Skindles, up the street, their first meal outside the Old 
House, and then returned to make their heartfelt thanks- 
giving in the beautiful ancient form of Compline. The light 
of the new candles shone upon their handiwork; the voices of 
their small company filled the place with hymns heard there 
long ago. They had done their best in the days past, and 
their hearts were full with gratitude for their fellowship with 
one another and for this opportunity of service. 


BancLay Baron. 


— tS 


What’s in a Name? 


Wat's IN А NAME? Whatever we like, if we follow 
the example of Humpty Dumpty who declared "when I use 
4 word, it means just what I choose it to mean, neither more 
nor less”. This is, without doubt, a very convenient method 
for Humpty Dumpty; but it suffers from the rather serious 
defect that his definition may be wrong! It is always tempt- 
ing to make a word mean what we want it to mean, and 
thereby exclude what we wish to forget. 

The word ‘Christian’ has had a long life, for it came into 
existence in the days of the Apostles. It was in Antioch, a 
city famous for its wit and jesting, that the followers of "The 
Way” were first called Christians. The Antiochenes knew 
that they were members of a party whose leader was named 
“Christos”. Here was a chance to be witty. For the name 
‘Christos’ is very like the word ‘Chrestos’ which meant a well- 
meaning fellow who was, perhaps, not quite right in the 
head. What fun! 

It is understandable that the Christians were at first not 
particularly fond of the nickname; but it stuck, and with the 
passage of time became one for which men were prepared to 
die. What is more, they were ready to live for it. 


Word Meanings 


Christendom, Christian England, a Christian Gentleman— 
perhaps they never were more than shadows of what-might- 
have-been. Yet the use of the word suggests that men 
believed that there was a difference between what was 
Christian and what was not. It would be an interesting piece 
of historical research to find out what ordinary Englishmen 
have in the past meant when they used the word. 

What they mean by it to-day is not very difficult to discover. 
The Englishman, it is often said, is an essentially religious 
creature, and his religion an eminently practical affair. Is it not 
true that his favourite Parable is that of "The Good Samari- 
tan”? What, then, more likely than that he should tend to 
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identify ‘being a Christian’ with being good to his E. 
hour? There was a time in this country when ta ij Ki 
man “he’s no Christian" was to insult him. The insult k 
in the implied suggestion that his character and behavioy, 
were not much to write home about. 


Jf it be thought that this is an exaggeration, 
any Toc H unit and listen to the way the mem 
Å É å ~ » oe > 
them, not all—use the word ‘Christian’. 


рау а visit pg 
bers—most of 


Now, quite obviously, being a Christian includes being 
good to one's neighbour. But to leave it just at that really 
does not tell us very much; for there are Jews, Hindus 
Moslems. Agnostics, and Atheists who are good to their 
neighbours. If this is all that we can truthfully say 
‘Christian’ means, why ever were men martyred for it? 


The other great objection to this limited definition is that it 
is historically untrue. The Apostles and early Christians 
would not have understood what we were talking about. To 
leave out Christ when we attempt to say what we mean by 
‘Christian’ is not merely unhistorical; it is plain idiacy. 


Change in Values 


The term ‘Christian’, then, was applied to those who 
followed the Christ. If an early Christian happened to be by 
race a Jew, then he saw in Jesus the long-awaited Messiah. 
But Jewish and Gentile Christian alike looked-up to Jesus as 
their teacher and leader. He was their Master. What He 
taught, they must believe and do; where He led, they must 
follow. His values must become theirs, no matter how sur- 
prising and difficult a change had to be made in their thought 
and action. This was, indeed, a revolution. But something 
even more significant took place. They were forced by the 
hard facts of experience to say of Jesus that He was God 
become flesh. Teacher, Master, Leader, God—this is the 


judgement and witness of the New Testament and of the 
Christian Church throughout the ages. 


But there is, historically, still more. For a Christian was 
one who was a member of a distinctive fellowship, the 
worshipping community which was the Church. As a 
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reneral principle there was no such thing as a solitary 
Christian. 

The implications of what has been written are plain, and 
need no mention. But, perhaps, this much may bc said. 
“To think fairly" means, among other things, to face all the 
facts; and one of the facts is historic Christianity and the 
Christian Church. It is within the bounds of possibility that 
the Family of Toc H would be of more creative use in the 
world if we spent a little more time in thinking about what 
being a Christian means, and a little less time in listening to 
learned talks from visitors on, say, "The Breeding of Pink 
Pigs in Peru”. 

Toc H, if I understand it rightly, does not in its wisdom 
demand from any member that he should hold a specific view 
of what Christianity is or that he should belong to the 
Christian Church. But it would be a sorry day if we were not 
encouraged to ask ourselves what wc mean by being а 
Christian. What is more, perhaps the Family cannot be in- 
different to the answer that we give. Whats in a name? 
Maybe more than we think. Jonn Durnam. 


Blindness in the Colonies 


For MANY YEARS visitors to the Colonies have been 
struck by the number of blind people to be seen in every 
village and town but these casual observations give but a 
small indication of the formidable problem of Colonial blind- 
ness for which we as a nation are responsible. The pre- 
liminary investigations of the British Empire Society for the 
Blind reveal incidences far higher than those estimated when 
the Society came into being just a year ago. lt is still not 
known with any certainty the exact number of blind people 
in large areas of the Colonial Empire. А figure of one 
million blind people is probably а low estimate. Ten per 
cent. of the population in many African Colonies have 
defective sight. 
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Ul nagie Get about the extent of this blindness ig tha 
east So per vent. is due to preventable disease. Di åt 
seme trow those all too common disabling factors-- squat 
хаел. malnutrition, and insect pests. The most Rå 
away peautions and simple treatments would have sayeq 
ose sut of thousands. Specific eye diseases do, however 
wet tor much blindness. ‘Trachoma, probably the most 
coer, of all blinding discases in the Colonies, Onchocer 
gass were devasting in effect but fortunately localised, dd 
cesiewüviis are the most prominent of these. 
So far it has not been possible for the medical services in 
Sse Colonies to do as much as could be wished to combat 
‘sess. There is a vast amount of work to be done 
with insutlicient staff and comparatively meapre 
As the "killing diseases" come under control ii 
reasingly desirable to concentrate attention on 
sk 2 icap as blindness which, especially in a primitive 
гу. generally entails complete mental stagnation, and 
smid ecezomic loss. 
i peoples are not imbued with the positive will to 
order to overcome such social problems as blind- 
zess The reason is not to be found solely in ignorance— 
шітентісі though the absence of knowledge тау be—but 
rz in beliefs, traditions and social codes to which 
2: Colonial peoples still cling. 
zs of time and the gradual evolution of new types 
‘sation will doubtless change this picture, but 
сте the burden must be carried by those who 
ту the influence and the privilege of leadership. 


cal and welfare fields much can be done at a 
:5 small in comparison with the loss which is at 
ed by blindness, through an effective combina- 
ient action and unofficial effort. Experience 
stine, and India, has shown that the incidence 
752 end conjunctivitis can be dramatically reduced 
У) mowe treatment units and well-directed propaganda. 

rst snedical requirement is for thorough-going research 
at extent and causes of blindness by specialised teams 
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- working inter-territorially. In co-operation with the Gold 
Coast and Nigerian Governments, both of which are keenly 
alive to this problem, the British Empire Society for the Blind 
hopes to raise the necessary funds and staff to begin this 
research at the end of 1951 in West Africa. 


Welfare work for the blind which, quite apart from 
humane considerations can be justified by the simple fact that 
it costs less to train a blind child to be self-supporting than to 
maintain him in idleness, is a necessary adjunct to prevention. 
‘The first need is for small training centres in which blind 
children can learn trades which they can practise in their 
villages. Many of the village crafts—basketry, weaving, mat 
making, pottery, carpentry and leatherwork—are the very 
trades in which the blind of Europe have built up their tradi- 
tion of skill and independence. The development of these 
crafts, as а means of livelihood for the blind, could add 
materially to an important branch of production and could 
raise the quality of village craftsmanship. There is no reason 
why an able-bodied blind man in the Colonies should not be 
self-supporting. 

A system of Braille, suitable for all African languages, has 
now been devised by UNESCO in collaboration with the 
British Empire Society for the Blind, and with linguistic 
experts, and plans are being made for printing vernacular 
school text books in Braille. At the beginning literacy should 
not be emphasised to the detriment of craftsmanship but, for 
selected. pupils, education through the medium of Braille 
should lead to employment as shorthand-typists, telephone 
switchboard operators and interpreters. It remains a tragic 
fact that less than three hundred blind children are at school 
in the whole Colonial Empire. 


In all these developments Governments have an obvious 
responsibility, but, in work of this kind, it is at least as 
important to recognise the limits of Government action as to 
insist that, within those limits Governments should partici- 
pate wholeheartedly. That blind welfare in Britain and 
America has grown out of a fruitful partnership between 
official and voluntary action is by no means an accident; that 
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process must be repeated throughout the Coloni 
positively stimulated. l | 

А very large sum of money is required to fin 
schemes which the British Empire Society for the Blind 
wishes to put into effect and a great deal of persona] service 
will be required. This is a practical attempt to Bet to grip 
with a fundamental problem and perhaps its strongest ciem 
of success lies in the assurance that it will have the goodwill 
of merciful men everywhere. 

The financial appeal is being made in 1951 to firms Which 
trade with the Colonies, and to all individuals who have the 
interest of their fellow citizens of the Empire at heart. jt 
will be made in Great Britain, throughout the Common. 
wealth and Empire, and in certain foreign countries, Particu- 
larly the United States which has а large business interest in 
certain Colonial Territories. 

The British Empire Society for the Blind, principally 
because it is a new Society, has no organisation which it can 
immediately set in motion when it requires assistance. It 
must perforce call on those established voluntary organisations 
which аге willing to co-operate with other bodies in publicis- 
ing the problem, in organising events, in distributing litera- 
ture, and in participating on local committees to raise funds in 
such ways as only local people can judge. The British 
Empire Society for the Blind is well aware of the magnif- 
cent work Toc H members already undertake through 
personal service with other charities and the last thing it 
would wish to do is to interrupt that effort. It may bc that 
individual Toc H members who have seen the misery of 
blindness during overseas service, and certain Toc H Branches 
which have a specific interest in the Empire, will wish to give 
voluntary service to this vital new movement. The Society 
would cordially welcome such help in this, the first campaign 
ever launched for the blind in the Colonies. 

Further details about this great scheme, and suggestions for 
local participation, can be obtained from the British Empire 
Society for the Blind, 53 Victoria Street, London, S.W.T. 

Joun Wirson, 
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Areas Surveyed 
XII— Lakeland 


"Tus WORD LAKELAND probably conjures up in the 
minds of many people that area of mountain and lake country 
beloved of walkers and climbers, bounded on the north by 
Skiddaw, in the south by Windermere, in the west by Wast- 
water and in the cast by the hills beyond Ullswater, an area 
about thirty miles square. While it is true that this is the 
geographical centre of the Lakeland Arca, indestructably 
bound up with memories of the Lake Poets, the area stretches 
far beyond these limits and contains the counties of Cumber- 
land and Westmorland as well as that part of Lancashire 
north of Morecambe Bay. 

Geography and history have made this piece of country 
what it is, the high hills have carried their sheep and men 
have worked the mines and quarries since the days of Greece 
and Rome. The needs of defence in Roman times and in 
later border wars determined the location of many settlements 
such as Carlisle and Ambleside, while since Tudor days the 
wool trade has made "Kendal Green" a name well known in 
Europe. The difficulties of communication, which are still 
felt, bred an independent people often cut off from the life of 
the rest of the country and Wordsworth's idyllic mountain 
republic had some basis in fact. 

Today for Toc H purposes the Area is divided into six 
Districts. In the north where it crosses the border into Scot- 
land there is the Carlisle District built round this ancient 
Roman settlement, now a well-known railway and textile city 
with the largest population in the Arca. South of this district 
up the farming countryside of the River Eden is the Eden 
Valley District beginning at Penrith. in Cumberland and 
running through the county town of Westmorland at Appleby 
to Kirkby Stephen on the edge of the Pennine Ridge. Stand- 
ing alone because of the paucity of its communications is 
Alston in the centre of the Pennines, the highest market town 
in England and the centre of barytes mining in these parts. 
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On the coast is the West Cumberland District centred in 
the coalfield with its associated steelworks. Between the wars 
this was one of the most distressed areas in the country and 
while it is basically still dependent on these industries it is 
now a development area and this gives promise of a better and 
more stable future. Immediately to the south of this is the 
топ ore mining area and the great atomic energy project at 
Sellafield. 

In the centre there is the Lakes District covering all that 
area of beautiful lake and mountain country famous through- 
out the world. This is the tourist area and it has recently 
been designated a National Park, although many visitors are 
surprised to find how much quarrying and farming still goes 
on. The two counties Cumberland and Westmorland have in 
fact among the highest percentages of attested cattle in 
England. 

Southward again we come to the South Westmorland Dis- 
trict, based on Kendal the centre of the wool trade in Tudor 
times and still a great manufacturing town for textiles, leather 
and engineering. With it are the old and beautiful market 
town of Kirkby Lonsdale almost at the junction of three 
counties, and Arnside on Morecambe Bay. 


The Furness District in the south-west of the area centres 
round the modern town of Barrow but travels over the 
Duddon estuary into South Cumberland where Lancashire 
and Cumberland meet. Barrow's great shipyard dominates 
the life of the peninsula but while it is a modern growth, 
Dalton a few miles away is recorded in Domesday Book. 
POE SP NE ME d JER TÅ 
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1. Garlisle District :— Carlisle, Gretna, Longtown, Brampton, 

Alston. 

2. Eden Valley :—Penrith, Appleby, Kirkby Stephen. 

3. West Cumberland : —Whitehaven, Workington, Seaton, 
Cockermouth. 

Lakes :—Ambleside, Langdale. 

South Westmorland :—Kendal, Kirkby Lonsdale, Arnside. 

Furness :—Dalton, Millom, Pennington, Haverigg, Urswick, 
Barrow. 
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i insula was the cradle of our modern steel industr 
This pen cries" are still found deserted in the Woods, y 
and d shore lie Millom and Haverigg with thei 
Denm E. and steel works; Victorian though these towns 
ees be, this part of the coast was known to Gresk 
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mariners seeking metal orcs. 


an Area diversc in its composition with bur few 
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H d а very wide and often sparse dispersal of ; 
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spulation. Owing to its difficult. communications many 


families feel isolated and must learn as a result a large 
measure of self-reliance as well as a willingness to undertake 
difficult journeys to meet other families. Slowly this is bein 
achieved in towns and villages and the Area hopes to play 
its part in building better and wider in thc years Bis 


Country Holidays 


Tue VERY NAME “The Children's Country Holidays 
Fund” tells of its object; a country holiday for those less for- 
tunate children who have possibly never been to the country 
or the seaside in all their little lives. In the sixty-seven years 
of its existence it has given summer holidays to one and 
three-quarter million London children. 


The children selected are the most needful who have no 
other possible means of having a holiday. Voluntary workers 
from twenty-nine Local London Committees recruit the child- 
ren and decide how much the parents (according to their 
means) should pay towards the cost of the holiday. A child, 
whose parents cannot afford to pay anything at all, is not 
deprived of a holiday, he can go “free”. 


The Central Office is responsible, through its Country 
Correspondents (representatives) and Home-seekers for find- 
ing the hostesses for the children. That is not at all an easy 


matter nowadays and means a good deal of planning and 
organising each year. 


Young holiday-makers returning home with their bunches of flowers 
for ‘Mum’. 


Before the last war the Fund could send away roughly 
30,000 children each year: now homes can only be found for 
6,005, the number given holidays in 1950. It may be thought 
that there is no longer the same need for the C.C.H.F. but. 
two years ago, statistics showed that some 150,000 London 
Elementary School children did not have any holiday away 
from London, which points to the fact that there is still much 


work for the C.C.H.F. to do. 


All the homes found are registered at the Central Office 
and then passed to the Local Voluntary workers to fit in the 
children on their lists. Care must be taken that a hostess gets 
the right age and sex asked for. It is a dreadful moment in 
the country if a boy arrives instead of a girl or vice versa. 
The inevitable form-filling follows and finally the children 
are labelled and ready for the joyous start on the great 
adventure of what is for so many of them their first “holiday 
away from home”. It is a hectic time for all the Committee 
workers and a great relief when the children are all safely 
away; but when they go to meet them on their return two 
weeks later and see their happy faces and hear of their exploits 
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Бе Шай iM return clutching bunches of flowers ae 
р and. although it is forbidden, a kitten or а bam 


rahbit is sometimes smuggled home in a small boy's pocket. 


To these children so many Junge in ue AED аге really 
strange, but they are observant anc que y am the was 
the animals and the birds. It Mum a piros Wal 0 one little 
boy when he discovered that іп He EN singing birds 
flv loose like the sparrows . The little girl who said that oy 
well as the flowers in bloom, the sky was bluc and everything 
was lovely: I did not want to come home” must surely have 
had a happy memory of her holiday. They all find the 
country people so friendly and enjoy the different food "we 
had lovely meals and we always had 'afters T and the great 
joy of having à bed to oneself is for some children the best 
part of the holiday. 


Most of the older boys go to Camps well known to the 
Fund and these holidays are usually а great success and they 
have a thoroughly good holiday. А great deal depends on the 
leaders who accompany them. The Fund has had help from 
Тос Н members in this respect and it has always been greatly 
appreciated. Leaders are required at Camps this summer 
during the Months of July and August. 


The holidays start this year on July 19, when the first party 
goes off and when they return on August 2, the second party 
departs for its fortnight. The C.C.H.F. is badly in need of 
voluntary helpers to assist in the work of taking children to 
main line stations and also of Train Marshals willing to travel 
with the children to their country destinations. 


The Fund's most vital need, however, is for Country Cor- 
respondents who will find suitable hostesses to take the child- 
ren during the holiday periods. If anyone who reads this can 
help in this way or knows of anyone in his or her district 
likelv to help, the General Secretary would be pleased if the 
names and addresses could be sent to her at С.С.Н.Е, 18 


Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2 within the next two 
months, G.H.N. 


yf From April т, the former Rhodesian Area of Toc Н in 
Southern Africa has become а separate formation named 
Тос Н, CENTRAL Arrica, with its own Executive. The first 
Hon. Commissioner is Sir Rosert TnEpcotp, Chief Justice 
of Southern Rhodesia, who has been Area Chairman for 
many years. 

М Lesie Le Marrre (“Гвмом”) has left Melbourne to work 
as Area Secretary in "Tasmania for a year. 


Ш Padre KENNETH Віохнам, South Australian Area Padre, 
is visiting Western Australia for six weeks. 


Y! Ancus Јонмѕтом, Scottish Secretary, will be succeeding 
Padre Paut Wess as Commissioner of the Toc Н Services 
Clubs, B.A.O.R., Germany, in June. 


Vf Perer Seymour-Price and his wife have succeeded Ceci 
and Nancy Srarsuck as Wardens of the Services Club at 
Wendover, Bucks. 


М Best wishes to Doucras Preston, who has left Head- 
quarters to become Housemaster at one of H.M. Borstal 
Institutions. His work as General Members’ Secretary has 
been taken over by Jack Crank, and Georrrey MARTIN, 
becomes Secretary of the Old House Committee and 
Pilgrimages. 

Ў At the time of going to press, the sum of £2,900 has been 
received in response to the appeal made for Toc H in April 
by Sir WirLiam Hawcton Fyre. 


+ Area Festivals and Rallies this month include: Kent at 
Canterbury, 19; Scottish Council at Carronvale, Larbert, 
19-20; North-Western at Morecambe, 25; Lakeland at Amble- 
side, 26; South Lancashire and Cheshire at Wallasey, 26; 
Notts and Derby at Southwell Minster, 26; Beds and Herts 
at Bletchley, 26; Cornwall at Penzance, 26. Tubby will be 
visiting North Wales, 28-31. 
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AN IDEA TAKES ROOT 


Mosr OF US would be very surprised to discover Ts 
h enlightened legislation is first mooted, and subse. 


how muc ) А 
in the correspondence columns of "NE 


quently nurtured, 
Times. 

Too many bright ideas are impracticable, and too many 
good ideas fall on stony soil and never germinate. For that 
reason, when an idea 15 made to work in practice It 18 worth 
marking up somewhere. About à усаг ago, in the Joursay, 
the suggestion was made of a leave camp tor young service. 
men in Gibraltar. It happened that at that time Stan Weller, 
now of Tower Hill, paid a short visit to Gib on behalf of the 
Colonial Office and found the Branch busy scratching its 
head over the problem of young servicemen who could never 
afford to spend their leave away from barracks. On his 
return to London he sent a report to Francis Street urging 
that a leave camp should be established 3n Gib, for this would 
provide the solution. He said he supposed his report would 
be pigeon-holed, like all reports everywhere. He supposed 
wrong. Тһе matter was taken up with the authorities, the 
idea was welcomed with enthusiasm and huts at Little Bav 
were offered as the best accommodation available. 


It was not an ideal situation but could obviously be made 
into something quite attractive. ‘Jock’ Brown was recalled 
from the Services’ Stafl in Germany, and left England at 
Christmas time to take over the hutments and see what could be 
done about it all. He was hoping to have the "Toc H Camp. 
Little Bay", in working order by Easter, and he says that he 
1$ meeting with great kindness and generous co-operation and 
that the need is very great. As for himself, he is obviously as 
pleased as Punch to be in at the beginning of a new job of 
Service among the "laddies” he so greatly enjoys serving. 
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HAGGIS REACHES THE INDIAN OCEAN 


‘This photograph does not show the Scottish Area Chairman 
being piped into an Area Executive Meeting. It shows the 
Chief of the East London (South Africa) Caledonian Society 
struggling to control the haggis which is being “piped in” 
at a highly successful braaivleis organised by East London 
Тос H. The purpose of the party was to raise money for the 
SANTA Settlement Fund. The East London Dispatch, to 
whom we are indebted for the photograph, draws attention to 
the rope which secures both haggis and bearer, presumably to 
prevent any deviation by either from the party line. 


CONTAGION : ITS GROWTH AND CURE 


The following two extracts from letters show Toc H being 
exported from North London to Lagos in Nigeria: 

From Fric Cushen of Friern Barnet, December 30, 1950— 
On December 14. a unique event took place at Friern Barnet Гос Н, 
when a Nigerian student, Abraham Ordia, was initiated as a full 
member of Toc H. We believe this is the first occasion. that a 
Nigerian has been made a member of an English unit. Abraham 
has been in England three years and attended many meetings of the 
unit and also helped on various jobs. He returned to Nigeria just 
before Christmas with letters of introduction from Headquarters to 
various contacts in Nigeria. 
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2 іп, іп І, Februar 
From W. W. Llewellin, in Lagos, February 29, 1931. 


is talking about å preliminary meeting arranged а few days 


previously. | ew. 
Mr. Abraham Ordia, an PLE pm aed from training in 
England as a Mental Hospital а 2 DE was immensely keen, 
He came from Abcokuta, sixty miles from Lagos, especially for en 
ting. He may be posted to Lagos in which case he will LO 
mee hel to the Branch. He was fully infected with : 
| his stay in England. [The italics are mine. | 


Also from Nigeria come a couple of very heartening para- 
graphs from Frank Mead, writing to Fergie from Itu Leper 
gr: 


Colony: a hundred words of really good reading: 


We had a very happy Christmas and New Year in the Colony 
and on January 17 we had a record. discharge of ‘Symptom-fro? 
patients when 883 people left us to go home. This certainly ы, 
the workings within the Colony for а while but the people have 
settled down to work again and they seem to have a greater hope 
now for going home than before. 


Toc H 


The discharge of Isaac the Bandmaster after eighteen years in the 
Colony has been a big tonic to many of the people. Не is one of 
the remarkable cures of the new Sulphone treatment, 


Finally, there are all the homes and institutions in New 
South Wales into which "the infection of a good spirit" has 
been brought by Toc H members in Turramurra and Sydney; 
film shows five nights a week for three years. Altogether thev 
have given about 700 shows and want to do more. The trouble 
is they have now run through most of the film libraries and 
cannot afford to hire features. What they need are some 
“old time (or olde tyme) funnies”, something really 
uproarious. Ås a matter of fact, we could all do “w? a durn 
gude laff", as we are alleged to say in Devon. 


MEAT— THE R.N. IN B.A. 


It must be quite a strain to feel that the hopes of millions 
of housewives are centred upon one's persuasiveness. Ronnie 
Symons, once of Toc H Calcutta and now of the Central 
Finance Committee, is an important member of the Govern- 
ment Meat Mission to the Argentine. One evening in the 
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middle of March the Shackleton Branch in Buenos Aires held 
k Guest-night in his honour, and he was able to get away 
from the meat talks for the occasion. He has met other 
leaders for meals, and evidently they are all great friends 
already. At least in Тос Н relationship between this country 
and Buenos Aires has been strengthened by the Meat Mission. 
An air mail letter from Sheila Vignoles gives this short 
account of B.A.’s recent efforts with the Navy: 


‘Towards the end of February we had а big job on, that of enter 
taining the schoolboys off the H.M.S. Superb during her weck's stav 
in B.A. Geoff Haines, as Area Jobbie, did a wonderful bit of 
organising here. So did Mrs. Hunter. We had two men on the 
ship all the time acting as liaison officers and seeing to it that the 
men got off to the respective places of entertainment, etc. Mean- 
while Mrs. Hunter would go down every afternoon at 2 p.m. and 
pick up and distribute the schoolboys to various families around 
B.A. In the cvenings, these boys were brought to the Centre and 
we had all sorts of games for them, followed by a light supper. One 
night we had a cinema show for them. Other nights they sat 
around, looked at magazines, played billiards and so on, and then 
Geoff and others saw them back to the ship by eleven o'clock. It 
was a big job and every member, I think, did their full share. 


MAORI MEMBERS 


In a previous JounNaL you will find an account of the New 
Zealand Festival held at Christchurch in January. But a 
postscript should be added, small yet significant. When Alec 
Churcher was in New Zealand before the war he initiated 
two Maoris into Toc H, probably the first two ever to be 
made members. Jack Davies, speaking of Auckland, now 
writes of the first steps being taken to form a Boys' Club in 
the Freemans Bay neighbourhood. Не goes on to say: 


Parallel with the new club venture a move is being made by 
Father Fisher and our long-standing friend, Alec Nathan, to form 
a joint Pakeha-Maori group in the same district. The work is there 
to be done, and I think that with the two friends to back us, we 
shall have the benefit of two men who really know the problems of 
the neighbourhood to guide us in our first steps. 


—On February 9, Frank Campion, aged 
ainthorpe Branch (Lincs.). Elected es 
Carr.—On February 15; CHARLES Carr, a member of Soule 
church Branch. Elected 16.11.49. i 
Cuew.—ln February, JOHN ALEXANDER CHEW, aged d 


59, a 


CAMPION. 
; 
49 


member of Gr 


founder member of Welwyn Garden City Branch. Elected 


, 
4.12.20. NM 
CrrrMont.—On March 2, Major ALFRED CLERMONT, T. 


65, à member of Bayswater Branch. Elected 15.6.46. 
Cuwsersrcn.—On March 16, Freperick Hore Сомнен- 
ткен, a member of Harrogate Branch. Elected August 1948. 

Frercuer—On March 7, Jorn FLETCHER, aged 69, à mem- 
her of Nairn Branch. Elected 24.5. 46. 

Forv. —On March 6, Сул. А. Forb, aged 50, a member of 
Small Heath Branch. Elected 8.5.31. 

Савсову.-Оп January 23, W. Leonard Grecory, aged 48, 
a member of Petworth Branch. Elected 29.5.33. 

Наш. Оп February 25, Major Hersert Сікмехт Hau, 
aged 74, a member of Petworth Branch. Elected 30.8.31. 

FaxNaxT.—On March 18, Векмако Hannant, aged 37, Job- 
master of Great Yarmouth Branch. Elected 24.4.33. 

Harrison.—On March 6, ALFRED Percy Harrison, M.C., а 
member of the former Hampstead Branch. Elected 1.2.725. 

Kzvs.—On February 25, Major Jonn Hanson Keys, M.B.E., 
aged 29, a member of Paddock Branch. Elected 2.10."39. 

Metvittz.—On January 9, Henry Duncan MELVILLE 
(Harry), aged 59, a founder member of Kelso Branch. 
Elected 25.10.25. 

StricktanD.—On March 18, Harop А. STRICKLAND, aged 
70, a member of Great Yarmouth Branch. Elected 24.4.33. 

Watker.—On November 2, Jonn G. W. WALKER, aged 63, 
а member of Consett Branch. Elected 5.3.30. 

Wicrrman.—On December 9, Камроірн WIGHTMAN, one 
of the earliest members of Croydon Branch. Elected 1.2.24. 
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Progress—Whither? 


This is a disturbing article. From first-hand experience the 
writer draws an appalling picture of a housing estate which has 
become å fertile breeding ground for delinquency. It must be 
stressed, however, that this is ‘one man's story". Up and down the 
country there are many housing estates; some very dood LS 
TU 5000 dua «айна EE uy, like the onc described here. A 
second article, outlining ways in which Toc H could help, will be 
printed next month. 


Muca HAS BEEN WRITTEN about the problem of 
juvenile delinquency and many have been the deliberations 
into its causes, its prevention and cure. The arena in which 
the battle has been waged for the past quarter of a century 
is slowly shifting to new spheres. Despite gigantic slum- 
clearance schemes in the big cities, the heritage of Vic- 
torianism still prevails with consequent social disorders. 
Nevertheless it ıs considered that even in these places the 
searchlight of social consciousness is proving that the emphasis 
and the approach to the problem of delinquency needs to be 
shifted. 
A Defeated Army 

On the outskirts of a big industrial centre, stand con- 
glomerations of corporation houses, gaunt and grey, un- 
imaginative, and erected with a speed and lack of workman- 
ship occasioned by desire to carry out a swift and effective 
slum-clearance programme. Street after street they stand 
like the bedraggled ranks of а defeated army, uninspiring 
and drab. The freshness of the summer breeze is tinged by 
the pungent aroma of uncleanliness, and the open spaces 
which have been left in these areas are becoming as muddy 
hogs or morasses of rubbish and scrap. The curtains at many 
of the windows hang soiled or threadbare, yet they act as 
welcome shiclds to the broken and grimy panes of glass. 

We approach one of these ‘modern homes’ and notice the 
broken-down fencing and the uncultivated state of the garden 
(later investigation reveals that time spent on the garden is 
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a loss, for the resulting flowers or vegetables 
ene night by acquisitive neighbours.) a 
stolen overllig 7 : ; 
ildren, ill-clad, yet ; JE 
Hordes of unwashed ch , > YEE appealing in 


their friendliness and forthrightness, mill round us ag y 
”poroach the door which stands open most of. the day. Thej 
ag bring a woman to the door. She ; : 
shrill, warning cries 5 Seal € is à 
slatternly creature, anæmic a dE x ing and wearin 
clothes which hang from her body ras å no A aes ОЁ ever 
having fitted her. it ла rs re Bd dine ае nails 
black, the hair greasy and E Pac sunken and 
suspicious, and her expression KN Ж pathetic, More 
children appear from within and clutch her skirt. Naked 
and unashamed, they peer saucily around the folds of hee 
faded garments. We explain our business and are admitted 
quite readily. 
Sordid Interior 

The walls are dirty with fingermarks, the plaster is peeling, 
any suggestion of colour having long departed. The doors 
hang crazily on their hinges and some of the panels are 
split. The aroma noticed as we approached the place has 
now grown into an overwhelming nauseating stench. 

The house is a non-parlour type council house, and as we 
stand on the stark floor-boards we survey a most dismal 
scene. Іп the centre a rickety table, its top greasy and carved 
about. A stool and two broken chairs provide the only seat- 
ing and a tumbledown chest-of-drawers is the only other 
piece of furniture. Over the untidy hearth hangs a line of 
washing. As we endeavour to make conversation a miserable 
mongrel growls his protest from a corner, and the squawking 
of several scruffy chicken in the hearth completes the atmo- 
sphere. 

Upstairs we see the same sordidness. In the bare, stinking 
bedrooms there are the remnants of double beds. The girls, 
of which there are three, use one, and the five boys use the 
other, whilst the parents have one to themselves. The 
clothes and coverings have the same ragged filthiness common 
to the rest of the home. 


It is with reluctance that we examine the sanitary arrange- 
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ой There is а bathroom, which is used for everything 
except bathing, and the bath comes in useful as а storage 
space. The lavatory 18 unclean, and It is obvious that none 
UM children have received training in its proper use. 

Conversation is no difficulty. We learn that the father is 
а labourer and that mother, although barely thirty years old, 
has already had eight children. Two of them are on proba- 
tion for theft, three are at present away from school with 
ringworm, and another is in the care of the mental deficiency 
department. Her husband was prosecuted by the local 
education authority recently for non-attendance at school of 
some of the children. Mother is finding the unending trails 
of officials at the door very bewildering and is unable to sort 
out their various capacities in her own mind. 

She tells us that she is prepared to put up with the privations 
of trying to bring up a family, and in any case she has got 
so used to having children another one does not matter. She 
knows nothing of birth-control methods, and even if she did, 
her husband would not be prepared to bother with them. 


Lifelong Struggle 


He allows her fifty shillings a week, and coupled together 
with thirty-five shillings a week family allowances, finds that 
she can just about manage. Іп any case, she can never 
remember life when it has not been a struggle for she was 
brought up under similar conditions herself. The Probation 
Oficer occasionally gives her a voucher to go to the W.V.S. 
for clothing and she is very grateful for this. 

The family take very little interest in either national or 
local affairs. No morning paper is taken in and the only 
newsprint which is acceptable to her husband is the Sporting 
Record and the Racing News. 

Only the bigger children are old enough to join the youth 
club which meets in the local day school. Those not eligible 
take little advantage of the parks and open spaces and would 
sooner roam the streets in gangs or visit the market place. 
The others find the discipline of the youth centre too frustrat- 
ing, and after a few attendances they are either expelled, or 
leave through lack of interest. 
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Sometimes one of the poli paris will gIVe a treat for 
the children on the estate, an a a i Centre will be 

acked to suffocation. ed oppor ie o have Something 
for nothing 15 always readily accepte - 

We learn that the husband likes T drink and will le 
no interference with this NG F Л special privilege she 
is allowed to accompany him x the i on Saturday uh 

Brawls between neighbours in the vicinity of this home 
common, and despite the fact that the policeman is the first 

erson to whom they turn when in trouble, quite а resent: 
ment of the police is growing up. 

None of the children go to church, even if there is one 
nearby. They cannot sce why they should do so, for fey 
people on the estate are church-goers. 


Scene repeated 


We leave this house, and pass into others. Неге is the 
same filth and the same stench. There are the hordes of un- 
/ washed children amidst appalling poverty, and so the same 
dismal scene unravels and repeats itself again and again. 
Most disturbing factor of all is the complete acceptance of 
their environment by these people, and their unawareness that 
the city slums where they once lived are being replaced by 
the suburban slums of their own creation. 


Social responsibility means little or nothing to most of 
them. They know nothing of moral values and find it 
difficult to believe that the benefits that they are now receiv- 
ing through the social service state implies greater individual 
eflort. Cohabitation is a common thing on the estate, and the 
incidence of matrimonial disharmony high. It is a perplex- 
ing task to sort out the relationships of many of the children, 
so involved are the ramifications of their families. 


This, then, is the stage upon which the new drama of 


delinquency is being played. Performances take place many 


times daily and the scene can be repeated elsewhere through- 
out the country, 


Here surely is one of the strangest anomalies of our time. 
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On the one hand we have provided new houses with bath. 
rooms, gardens, and spaciousness, the like of which has never 
been seen before іп the homes of the poorer classes. Again 
arks and open spaces were created, and youth clubs and 
community centres were to be opened and by all the laws 
that be, a new generation of happy, healthy and responsible 
families should have sprung up. 

There are further implications to the problem. Gone is the 
old order when a man had to work to obtain the means to 
live, and hunger is rarely to be found, yet we continue to find 
poverty in abundance. Education is better than it has ever 
becn, yet moral and spiritual values show little improvement. 
The advent of the benefits provided by the state through its 
social services has developed an attitude that now we arc 
provided with the essentials, we ourselves can concentrate on 
the luxuries. Hence it is in the poorest of homes an 
expensivc wircless sct, or cven a television set, can be found, 
and the families are prepared to put up with the poorest 
standards of living in order that these luxuries may be paid 
for on the hire-purchase system. 

In some streets the number of children living there runs 
into several scores, and up to ten children in a family is a 
common occurrence. Further investigation reveals that 
standards of intelligence are appallingly low. The school- 
masters find considerable satisfaction if they can get 
youngsters from such homes as we have described who arc 
teachable by normal methods. There is the danger that we 
arc faced with a vicious circle in this particular plane of 
society. Does low intelligence tend to increasing fertility, 
which in its turn will ultimately bring about more mental 
subnormality? 

This then is the new approach to the old problem of 
juvenile delinquency. "Thousands of children each year come 
from the new estates to appear before the local juvenile courts, 
and social workers engaged in coping with the issue can sec 
in the homes they visit young delinquents in the making. 

Is this the heritage which we arc presenting to the future, 
and what has Тос Н to say about it? ‘XERXES 


The Jake og а Tub 


Á mm 
— 


companied by Bo» Наны, his American A.D.C 

"уута time Om an oil-tanker, his favourite means o] transpoy, 
og i4 Middle East. After. exercising his ministry as a tanker 
jM he returned in time d 5 жагы E M did ME T esiminste, 
Abbey on Faster Day. Here he breaks into verse about SU 


incidents of his journey. 


“Говау, av 2 defi 


she ills Away from snow, sleet, ‘flu and fogs 
ТЕ and behind To V. and sun sailed Vicar er 
Aged five and sixty, on а spree 
From Rotter-bother Docks to sea. 
"I'll partner him and lend a hand", 
Spake Robert Hahn of Maryland. 


"Volsella" sailed. Her Plimsol marking 
Bore ballast labelled "Bloggs of Barking"; 
Her engines, with relentless power, 
Muttered, "It's Barking-by-the-Tower". 
Toc H became a cheerful notion 


To Master, Mate and Chief and Bo'sun. 


They touch landin We sped to Sidon, where no bay 
шт Encourages а ship to stay. 
After three days of hanging round, 
We reached the jetty, safe and sound. 
The Mate, with Aberdonian rancour, 
Declined to part with his Bow Anchor. 


Cod Раат Collected by the I.P.C. 
Жад At Beirut and at Tripoli, 
We made Damascus and its wall 
Å pilgrimage in praise of Paul. 
But when you meet the wall, don't ask it 
Which battlement let down the basket! 
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Old friends and new at every stop 

Put up with us, and put us up. 

We burst on lonely blokes, done brown 
For lack of news of London Town. 

We wandered widely in the region 
Frequented by the Arab Legion. 


Bob Hahn behaved beyond belief, 
He'd smile and photograph a thief; 
He made firm friends with fed-up folk, 
And turn'd a crisis to a joke; 

He stood, because he understood, 

А critic in a caustic mood. 


Amman was thriving, Zerka sad. 

We flew to Kirkuk and Baghdad, 

To Basra, back to Where-won't-rhyme,* 
Starting small teams in our spare time. 
A Queensland "cobber" (not a cobbler) 
We found with joy in б. С. Hobbler. 


Amara's island (mud and heat) 

ls to the lepers hell complete. 

Ån expert, guessing that the heat meant 
No sanitation and no treatment, 

Paid a grim visit to the place, 

And found a boy in sore disgrace. 


With one white spot to seal his doom, 
The child was flung into a room 

For twenty-four, containing forty 

Adult male patients. Must he, ought he 
So to remain? Who can atone? 

5.0.5, Cochrane and sulphone!* 


(Here this fragment of an Odyssey mercifully concludes.) 
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Вор po his true 
wort, 


Tubby meets a man 
from Ais own native 
Queensland 


(* Habbaniya, an 
R.A.F. station) 


They discover a 
Leper in dire trouble 


(*Dr. Cochrane ts the 
Medical Super inten- 
dent of B.EL.R.A. 
and sulphone is the 
new Cure) 


T. 


The Show Goes On 


Since printing the story of å miner $ day im the January num 

Since I , 3 begin 

ther members have sent details of their day's work. Here Carl 

A ts a member of Wellingborough Branch, outlines his i 
BBOTT), 


Ім CHARLIE THE 5НОУ/МАМ, а Showman born and 
my slogan of “Unusual as Usual perhaps explains why I 
cannot deseribe my days according to any set tumetable. Come 
with me and have å look round but don't expect to бес a huge 
show put on at Olympia, or a World Championship boxing 
match. I’m the man that turns the handle on the children’s 
Roundabout, that runs the Dodgems’ or works the side- 
shows; the whole collection that travels from town to town, 
from village green 10 market square or perhaps High Strect, 
In doing so I meet familiar faces amongst vast crowds, friends 
amongst the villagers. I noticc how the children. grow up 
year by year in places where I have known their parents 


ber, 


maybe. 

Perhaps а Whit-week run of Fairs will give readers some 
idea of what takes place from the Showman's point of view. 
At some towns the Fairs stay a week, at other times as many 
as five towns and villages will be visited in the same time. 
Whit Monday morning finds a small Fair built up and open 
on Harpenden Common. The ‘Dodgems’, roundabouts, 
swings and stalls with bright canvas coverings (‘tilts’ they are 
called) showing between the trees and looking typically 
English. Having started getting things ready about 8 a.m. 
the Showman keeps on the go, with a very brief break or two 
for a cup of tea and a snack, until the Fair closes at 11 p.m. 
Before the last patrons have gone home, preparations are in 
hand for pulling-down. The tilts are taken off in case of 
rain which makes them much heavier. A ‘dodgem’ tilt 
weighs from four to five cwts, dry, and costing over £200, 
has to be taken care of. The prizes on the stalls are packed 
away and about 1.30 a.m. the Showman and staff retire for a 
well-carned rest. 
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Building up the 'Dodgems' in the High Street. 


At 6 am. the Showman, hereinafter known as ‘the 
Guv'nor’, is up planning how the tackle is to be moved whilst 
the staff are sleepily stirring themselves getting washed and 
sipping hot tea, usually made by the Guv'nor. Each man 
does his appointed task. One packs away, another carries, 
maybe one man is a driver, another an electrician, or four 
men work together lifting and packing heavy sections and 
bulky pieces of framework. Gradually the Fair is dismantled 
according to pattern, ropes are secured, trailers coupled up, 
brakes connected and vehicles filled with petrol, oil, water, 
etc. The time by now will be about 1 p.m. and the staff of 
the ‘dodgems’ who live out break off for their midday meal. 


Meanwhile the staff who deal with the stalls and ‘juvenile 
rides’, swings, ctc., and who usually live in and always work 
independent of the ‘rides’ staff, have also packed up. One 
lorry has already gone to Pinner, Middlesex, where the 
centuries old Fair is due to be held the following day. This 
section arrives about 4 p.m. and takes up a vantage point 
preparatory to a quick pull on when "drawing on" time 
arrives. The Guv’nor inspects the site and at 5 p.m. all the 
Fair paraphernalia move on to their positions. From every 
side street lorries intermingle, trucks are pushed by hand or 
otherwise manæuvered and from the general confusion some 
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blance of order is achieved in a surprisingly short ti 
a Es women work against time, as busy as ants, and e. 
e m. the Fair has taken shape— stalls are UP, round; 

З SG completed, the pace slackens and Guv'no 
etc., are hi 


men begin to call it a day. | x 
Ry 6 a.m. the next morning ine operations Ы 
resumed and by 9 a.m. ШІ; is v са апа some Stalls 
and swings are open to the public. he normal trate d il 
town is diverted and by 10 un e Ote а crowd of 
sightseers, both grown-ups and children. The Guv'nor к 


bouts, 
TS nd 


қ i invi Е ns 
the handle of the little roundabout, invites the children 3 


jump up and have а ride. Little Willie with a candy floss in 
one hand wants to ride in a toy pedal car and blow the hooter, 
Mother anxiously watches him take his first ride unaccom. 
nanied. Other mothers wave as their children swir] past 
them. Little Vera doesn’t feel “belly well”, Agnes wants her 
teddy-bear with her; Tom drives with onc arm extended. 
turning right all the time. The ride Is over. The Guv'nar 
has stopped the roundabout in the right spot where parents 
wait, the children scramble or are lifted off. 


“Fares please" !—turn the handle and away they go. This 
goes on as the crowds thicken and by the time the smaller 
children have gone home tired, about 9 p.m. the Guv’nor has 
had enough of the handle and has a break for a snack. Why 
turn a handle? Mothers generally think the roundabout js 
safer when turned by hand; also, when driven by electricity, 
it consumes petrol and adds to the expenses. By this time 
there are vast crowds in the streets good humouredly jostling 
their way up and down, on and off the attractions, and it is 
almost impossible to cross the street without being carried a 
lot further up or down. Some parties of friends proceed 
crocodile-fashion hands on shoulders with the leader carrying 
a gas-filled coloured balloon some two or three feet in the air, 
as a guide. Eleven o'clock comes—last ride to-night, "God 


Save the King”, the crowds disappear and the Fair starts to 
dismantle. 


The trucks are brought in again and whilst some of the 
men work on the big rides all through the night, the smaller 
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talls are down by about 2 a.m. and the owncrs and em loyees 
stalls 2 ; VE i. 
et to bed. By 8am- the next morning the Fair has aj] gone 
“2 , 


the streets are being swept up. iie fel from Pinner travel. 
lng to work by Met. look out oe windows as the tag 
(overhead here) rumbles over pe навр апа then turn their 
thoughts to ever yday RU M Es Sepa the Guv'nor 
moves off, joins the rest of ms de Д ieee ford and proceeds 
ro Rothwell Street Fair where the Town Crier reads the 
proclamation on horse-back at 6 a.m. accompanied by 
hundreds of townsfolk—but that's another episode in the day. 
to-day life of a Showman. C. №. Annorr 


6 & 9 
Remembering ‘G 


Crorce FULLER, whose unexpectedly sudden death at the 
end of January was recorded in the March JOURNAL, Was not 
the kind of man to expect å memorial, but already he has 
been given one entirely after his own heart. On April 12 
Barkis, in the presence of a large and happy company— 
forty of them blind men and women— declared the George 
Fuller Club for the Blind open. ]t has been founded and 
will be maintained by Toc H units in the East Herts District 
and meets in Hoddesdon, where “С”, as his fellow-members 
called him, was the life and soul of our Movement some 
vears back. It was he who secured the tiny old house in 
Hoddesdon (see January JounwAL) as a Toc H possession, for 
he cherished such beautiful things. 

George loved people; he was drawn especially to people 
he could befriend and serve—no one knows how many he 
quietly helped. He went about with eyes and heart open, 
noticing all the little things with humour and compassion. 
He was the instigator of the very familiar B.B.C. programme 
‘In Town Tonight’, and loved introducing its odd collection 
of characters: it is George’s recorded voice which still opens 
and closes every weckly edition of the programme. 

Retired from business and in poor health, he moved his 
home from Hertfordshire to the Surrey hills. There, as a 
layman, he gave devoted service to his village church until 
the end. For the secret of his life was the love of God. 
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f has trained himself from scratch and the humou 
who tho has faced failure on the platform and fou 
a фу John Callf in a new little book publi 
REP tig John, as members know, has just left the staff 
2 H to take up work in which the public speaking fe m 
learnt ameng us will stand him in prime stead, He i 
fore, a first-class example himself of what he writes about, 
Every Branch should study this book, confident that in ies 
ranks it has speakers still unaware of their powers, The reg 
is confidence and skill, which are to be had by practice, The 
gospel of Toc H awaits evangelists—so go to it! В.В. 


RINGING THE CHANGES 


Youth Club Entertainment Stunts, by Sid Hedges (Methuen 
75. 6d.) 

The introduction of one or two ‘rehearsed impromptus’ ein 
go a long way towards enlivening an ordinary Branch meet. 
ing. In the past, members have drawn heavily on the md 
Scout movement for such items, but it is not always easy to 
find fresh material. 


In this book Mr. Hedges has collected and adapted a wide 
range of over 150 ‘stunts’. A section is provided for in. 
dividual efforts, another for small teams and of especial 
interest is the chapter "The Audience Comes In". There is 
also some modern original music by way of accompaniment, 


Perhaps it is inevitable that the selection should include a 
number of old friends. But there is much that is new and 
well within the scope of an average Branch. In the hands 
of a keen unit, exploiting the competitive element with small 
self-picked teams, it can be of real help towards ensuring 
brighter meetings and Guest-nights. Е.С.С. 


BASIC ТОСН 
The Story of Тос H, by B.T.D. (Toc H 2d.) 
The revised edition of this pamphlet, by Brian Dickson, is 


now available. It outlines with great clarity the Movement's 


B and purpose and is a helpful introduction to new 
riends. 


у 
3 Д 


The Editor welcomes letters om all matters concerning Toc Н 
For reasons of space the right is reserved to Shorten letters received 
hut every effort is made to print a representative selection. 


“The Elder Brethren” 


Drar EDITOR, 

wondered for some 
feature "The 
In saying this 


T have 
time about the 
Elder Brethren’. 
I wish to infer no disrespect ar 
ingratitude to their memory. 

‘There are three points which 
1 should like to raise :— 

1. [s the newcomer to 
Toc H, especially the young 
man, likely to get the idea that 
we are looking to the past in- 
stead of the future, and that we 
are a family of old men? 


2. How many of us really 
knew the members named? 
There are, | admit, exceptions 
who should be fully mentioned, 


men widely known in the 
Family. 
3. In these times of 


shortage, could the space not be 
put to better use? 


Let us remember the Elder 
Brerhren, but could we not do 
this without having their names 
recorded for us each month? I 
think so. 

J. J. Wake. 


Isher, Sur су. 


Toc H in B.A.O.R. 
Dear EpiTos, 


T have just read Soldiering On 
dealing with Toc H in 
В.А.О.К., and would like to pay 
а very high tribute to the 
Тос Н team working in Ger- 
талу. I, myself, was stationed 
in Bad Oeynhausen for four 
years and, thanks to Bill Gibb 
and Ronnie Clarke, joined 
Toc H and am now a member 
of Huddersficld Branch. 


The booklet mentions the 
spirit of the Toc H Clubs, and 
although I visited many canteens 
and other Voluntary Clubs I 
could not sense the homeliness 
that I found in Тос Н. 
Soldiering On alsa mentions the 
Rover Scout Crews meeting in 
the Тос Н Clubs, and British 
Scouting would not be as strong 
as it is but for the tremendous 
help given by Toc H. 


Many a young National Ser- 
viceman has been helped to 
keep close to God through the 
influence of Toc H in B.A.O.R. 
We deeply appreciate the work 
being done although we may not 
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lays show it whilst in the 
а wash i ds ; | (em Å 
Club. May God bless 
workers and give them strength 


rry on the good work. 
Enocn ALLEN. 
(late S/Sgt.. B.A.O.R.) 
Huddersfield. 
Civil Service 
Drar [Eprror, 

Pm sending you a сору of 
Veuiure, the magazine issued 
six-monthly to all branches of 
the Civil Service for circulation 
to all Civil Servants by the C.S. 
Council for Further Education. 
I wrote the Тос Н article on 
pp. 4 and and sent i 
Venture with the suggestion that 
it might form one of a series on 
similar movements. 


to cd 


с. lo 


Some 60,000 copics of the 
magazine are issued free every 
half-year but I wouldn't like to 
commit myself as to the number 
af likely enquiries, T thought, 
perhaps, that a brief note in the 
]ovexar might put Branch 
secretaries on the alert for am 
enquiries in their own districts. 

Grorer Е. Dixon. 
Peterborough. 


Games for the Blind 
Drar Eprron, 


Someone 


(I forget who) 
recently set down in the 
Journar. impressions — of 
lightning tour of ‘Toe H units, 
Reid that a number of 
Branches аге tying to help 


People who are hlind. 


"тше in England by 


а: 


JUUKNAI, 


While those Who 
sort Of work Must 
very large extent 
initiative, 
learn. (as 


on t р 
4 Ny he pl 
ІК many à à 
worker, no doubt) 
National bustirute 
has recently 
phlet, M Games 
Blind", price bd.. which 
obtained from 224 
land Street, I 5 
"Party (C 
(which 
special 


they n 


for | 


Р с 
Published 3 


ondon, W. 
anes for the Bling” 
| 


bears im mind yh, 
needs of the Deaf-Bling 
is compiled by ы 


Someone: wh 
has 


a wide experience of Sucia] 


Welfare, 


a Tively mind from 
which humour bubbles, and, 
very warm heart. 

J. Douci as KIRKPATRICK 


Solihull, Warwickshire. 


‘Window on the World! 
Drar Eprror, 


Ås а postscript to the above 
utled article in the April 
Journar, I should Tike to report 
that, to date, four television sets 
been presented br 
Streatham Branch and а fifth 
will be installed shortly. 

The article gives me credit 
for being actively concerned 
with Belfast's Hospital Cinem: 
Service. 1 was with Toc Н m 
Malta when the scheme stated 
and was not therefore able to 
help Joe Frame and his team 
who have done, and are doing 
a wonderful job. 


have now 


Jimny ALLEY: 
Streatham, iv Ir.16. 


е T3 
Gro Макылы, & Co, Lro 2, Newhams Row, London, 5f 
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Crumbs!” 


The Council Sermon this year was preached on April 22 at All 
Hallows by the Very Rew. М.Р. С. Leonarp, p.s.o., Provost о/ 
st. Mary's Cathedral, Glasgow. Рат belongs to the earliest vintage 
pf Toc Н padres (Cheltenham, the first Branch outside London, in 
1920). He got Alark IV going tn Manchester in 1922, was T'ubby's 
partner in the World Tour to found Toc H in Australia, New 
Zealand, Malaya, India and Ceylon in 1925, became Australian 
Federal Padre in 1927-28, Administrative Padre at home from 
1929-34, Chie} Overseas Comnussioner from 1934-36. He was а 
member of the Central Executive, 1929-44, and is now a member 
of the Scottish Regional Executive; а Vice-President of the 
Association since 1945, Йе has just been made a Vice-President of 
the Corporation. His old friends were delighted to hear this 
typical utterance delivered in his well-remembered voice. 


There is a schoolboy exclamation of surprise which had 
lain dormant in my vocabulary for forty years or more, which 
came unbidden to my lips when I received the Deputy Vicar's 
letter inviting me to preach the Council Sermon today. lt is 
this exclamation that I am taking as my text, and it occurs 
several times in the pages of the Gospel It is the simple, 
homely word ‘Crumbs!’ 


Our Lord knew all about Crumbs. No doubt in the home 
at Nazareth He had watched His mother fashioning tasty 
dishes—the Shepherds Pie and Bread and Butter Puddings 
of that day—out of the remnants of past meals; and in one of 
His most famous short storics He describes a poor man, 
washed up by the tide of life on to the doorstep of a wealthy 
citizen, wistfully and hungrily watching the unconsidered 


ae of food—the crumbs which fell from the rich man’s 
table. 


